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Miss Stoddart tells the story of his turbulent life in 
great detail, and she has apparently neglected no 
means available to her of tracing the successive steps 
of his chequered career. She has been aided in her 
search by German scholars like Sudhoff, Hartmann, 
the Strunzs, and others, and whilst we may deprecate 
the glamour with which she has sought to surround 
her subject, we bear willing testimony to the patience 
and unwearied devotion she has brought to her self- 
imposed task. 

Worn out by persecution, homeless and a wanderer 
to the last, Hohenheim ended his strenuous life at 
Salzburg on September 24, 1541, in the forty-seventh 
year of his age. On a tablet to his memory in the 
Church of St. Sebastian are the words, “To the 
living Peace, to the Sepulchred Eternal Rest.” What 
irony! Paracelsus knew no peace in life, and even 
death brought little rest to his bones. His remains 
have been constantly disturbed, most frequently in 
attempts to disprove the allegation that he met his 
end by violence. 


A CARBONIFEROUS FLORA. 
Mededeelingen van de Rijksopsporing van Delfstoffen. 
No. 3. Anleitung zur Bestimmung der Karbon- 
pflanzen West-Europas, mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der in den Niederlanden und den benach- 
barten Landern gefundenen oder noch zu erwarten- 
den Arten. By Dr. W T . J. Jongmans. Band i., 
Thallophyta, Equisetales, Spenophyllales. Pp. 
viii + 482. (Herausgegeben von der Staatlichen 
Bohrverwaltung in der Niederlanden.) (Freiburg 
in Sachsen : Craz and Gerlach (Joh. Stettner), n.d.) 
Price 15 marks. 

N this volume Dr. Jongmans states that his aim 
is to bring together information contained in the 
very extensive literature relating to West European 
Carboniferous plants. He asks readers to bear in 
mind the fact that he would have preferred to deal 
with the material more critically than has been pos¬ 
sible without an examination of the numerous original 
specimens scattered in European museums, adding 
that what he has done should be considered as the 
arrangement of building material rather than as the 
construction of the complete edifice, a task postponed 
to a later stage. 

The volume is written especially with a view to 
facilitate the determination of Carboniferous plants, 
and for this purpose it cannot fail to be of great value. 
The two bulky volumes on the bibliography of fossil 
plants published in 1910 and 1911 are in themselves a 
striking testimony to the devotion of Dr. Jongmans 
to palseobotany and to his willingness to give his 
time and energy to tasks which few students would 
attempt. In the volume before us we have further 
evidence of the author’s industry' and of his wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject. 

In dealing with fossil plants, an author may confine 
himself to concise descriptions and a liberal allowance 
of illustrations in order to furnish students with data 
for the determination of species, or for the study of 
distributional problems; or he may treat the subject 
from the point of view of a botanist who wishes to 
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j present facts relating to the structural and general 
morphological features of extinct types. Dr. Jong- 
mans’s book is chiefly of the former kind, and con¬ 
tains a wealth of information culled from many 
sources, together with first-hand observations. 

An inspection of the different sections of the volume 
raises some little doubt as to the complete success 
of the undertaking; even a few good illustrations of 
anatomical features would have considerably increased 
the interest of the descriptions, and the impressions 
and casts would have acquired a much greater interest 
and vitality. A correlation table of Carboniferous 
strata in different countries would be a welcome addi¬ 
tion in a work which will be used by students of 
stratigraphy; while, on the other hand, one feels that, 
the author’s aim being what it is, the treatment would 
be more helpful were it more critical. 

The perusal of a volume such as this inevitably 
suggests the question, is the result achieved com¬ 
mensurate with the enormous labour involved? To 
give an answer in the negative might seem ungracious 
considering the thoroughness of the work and the 
undoubted service rendered by the author; but it is 
difficult to repress a tendency to wish that Dr. Jong¬ 
mans had not carried self-sacrifice quite so far. To 
this volume, in which the author has unquestionably 
performed a welcome service in arranging and pre¬ 
senting in a convenient form a mass of scattered 
information, one may apply Huxley’s words, “ It is 
the organisation of knowledge rather than its increase 
that is wanted just now,” though from a scientific 
point of view one cannot help feeling that the elaborate 
treatment of the disjecta membra of Carboniferous 
plants as represented by fragmentary casts and im¬ 
pressions may endow them with an importance greater 
than they deserve. 

The tables scattered through the book, designed to 
assist the systematist in distinguishing between allied 
species, are a new feature, and should prove useful 
in practice, even though many of the characters on 
which supposed species are founded are altogether 
insufficient if scrutinised in the light of modern 
plants. 

It is impossible in a short notice to do justice to 
the contents of the volume. The book is essentially 
a work of reference, and students of Carboniferous 
plants, whatever may be their views as to such points 
as I have raised, must acknowledge themselves in¬ 
debted to one who has produced a well-ordered store¬ 
house of data, valuable alike to those whose interests 
are chiefly stratigraphical and to those who are 
primarily concerned with the study of fossil plants 
as guides to phylogeny. 

The account of the Equisetales occupies 350 pages. 

A short description of the group is followed by a con¬ 
cise description, with figures, of the known Palaeozoic 
species referred to Equisetites and placed in the 
family Equisetaceae. Under the second family, Proto- 
calamariaceae, three species of Asterocalamites are 
described, and full references and synonyms are given, 
also the geological horizons. The greater part of the 
volume is taken up with the numerous species of the 
genus Calamites, their identification being greatly 
facilitated by clear keys and well-chosen illustrations. 
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As the author admits, many of the so-called species 
and even the subgenera of Calamites are of little or 
no scientific value; but the reader has placed before 
him in a convenient and accessible form abundant 
information from a scattered literature, from which he 
can form his own opinion as to the value of supposed 
specific differences, and is enabled to obtain a com¬ 
prehensive view of the genus as a whole and of its 
geographical distribution. A. C. Seward. 


EARLY EGYPTIANS AND ANCIENT 
CIVILISATION. 

The Ancient Egyptians and their Influence upon the 
Civilisation of Europe. By Prof. G. Elliot Smith, 
F.R.S. (Harper’s Library of Living Thought.) 
Pp.xvi+188. (London and New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1911.) Price 2s. 6 d. net. 

E think that “The Early Egyptians and their 
Influence on Ancient Civilisation ” would have 
been a better title for Dr. Elliot Smith’s little book 
than that which he has actually chosen, “The Ancient 
Egyptians and their Influence upon the Civilisation of 
Europe ”; for Dr. Smith deals only with the most 
ancient, the earliest Egyptians, and he traces their 
influence not only upon the civilisation of Europe, 
but also, and in the first place, upon that of northern 
Africa and western Asia. We may say at once that 
Dr. Smith is less happy in his essay to trace this 
influence than when he is simply analysing the ethnic 
constituents of the race which exercised it. In deal¬ 
ing with the complicated question of possible early 
Egyptian influence upon the surrounding peoples, with 
regard to which our information is of the scantiest 
and most nebulous character, he is straying rather 
off his own ground, whereas in dealing with the early 
Egyptians themselves he is not only upon his own 
ground, but upon ground which he himself has made. 
To read him on this subject is indeed to be en¬ 
lightened, and every historian must read with atten¬ 
tion the remarkable conclusions to which he has been 
led by his experience in the dissection of mummies 
(gained in the course of his medical work at Cairo) 
in connection with the severely scientific archaeological 
work of Dr. Reisner and his assistants at Nag‘ ed- 
Deir and in Lower Nubia. 

His discovery that a more northern race infiltrated 
into Egypt, probably from Syria, from the time of 
the earliest dynasties, and gradually modified the 
Egyptian "dynastic” type from the beginning, is 
very illuminating, as it explains the occurrence in 
Egypt, and more especially in northern Egypt, of the 
“stumpy,” stout, rounder-faced type which we see in 
the portrait-statues of the pyramid-builders, so 
different from the lank-faced prehistoric Nilote of 
predynastic times. Dr. Elliot Smith’s arguments are 
based chiefly upon craniological considerations. Those 
who recall Prof. Flinders Petrie’s incisive criticism of 
the argument from craniology in his essay, “ Migra¬ 
tions,” some years ago, may perhaps be a little scep¬ 
tical of all Dr. Smith’s conclusions, yet it must be 
said that his arguments are reasoned, and his conclu¬ 
sions consistent with themselves and with archaso- 
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logical results. The ancient portraits of the two races 
agree with the skulls. We may, with him, regard 
the “predynastic” Egyptian as the true Nilote, akin to 
the desert tribes of Beja and Bisharin, to the Galla 
and Somali, and perhaps to the Arabs, while the new 
“ dynastic ” type of the north was probably akin to 
the high-nosed, round-headed stock of western Asia, 
which von Luschan calls “Armenoid,” because the 
Armenians are the best representatives of it. 

The high-nosed Semites of Asia may be a mixture 
of this stock with the true Arabians of the south, but 
if the Sumerians of Babylonia are representatives of 
the southern race, which spread from the Upper Nile 
to the delta of the Euphrates, and even to India, as 
Dr. Smith seems to hold, how does he explain their 
remarkably high noses? I would suggest that they 
may have been “Armenoids,” not southerners, who 
conquered the original southerners (Semites), to be 
themselves in turn conquered by the Semites who had 
imbibed Sumerian civilisation. There are facts which 
point to the existence of a pre-Sumerian Semitic popu¬ 
lation in Babylonia. On this view the Semitic speech 
will belong to the southerners, the true Arabians, 
and, if so, the very ancient Semitic elements in the 
Egyptian language and culture will belong to the pre¬ 
dynastic people, not to the northerners. But this 
conclusion conflicts with the fact that the most Semitic 
cults of Egypt, as, for instance, that of Ra, the sun- 
god of Heliopolis, belong to the north; the southern 
cults are the least Semitic, and the predynastic culture 
of the chalcolithic age is by no means “Semitic” in 
appearance. 

This is a problem raised by Dr. Elliot Smith’s 
book, and it is one of great interest and importance. 
Less important seems his view' that the impulse to 
megalithic building in northern Africa and western 
Europe w'as given by the influence of the great stone 
buildings of early Egypt. Here it is difficult to follow' 
him, and he seems to exaggerate the extent of the 
early influence of Egypt on the development of the 
surrounding civilisations. One is by no means in¬ 
clined yet to attribute the whole development of early 
European culture to Egypt; there are many conflicting 
facts which have to be taken into consideration. It 
is by no means certain that Dr. Reisner’s view- that 
the early Egyptians were the inventors of copper¬ 
working is correct. Dr. Smith thinks the fact proved; 
others may doubt it. We should like to hear the 
views of Prof. Petrie, Dr. Gowland, and Prof. J. L. 
Myres on the point. Dr. Smith is dogmatic, of course; 
how is it possible to be otherwise in a little book of 
less than two hundred small pages? Were one to 
give all one’s arguments pro and con in respect to so 
nebulous a subject as this, one would write volumes. 
And in a review it is impossible to argue at all 
on the doubtful points. One can only say that these, 
while important, are by no means many, for Dr. 
Smith has told us much that seems incontrovertible, 
and his book is one of the most important recent con¬ 
tributions to Egyptian archaeology. Again, one can 
only regret its title, which does not explain the book 
properly. 

H. R. Hall. 
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